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wool they raise at home for their manufac: 


~ rect by an imperial edict, that a greater pro- | 
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COTTON MANUFACTURE. . 
From the Supplement. to the Encyclopedia 
. Britannica; by Dueatp Bannatyne, Ese. 
Secretary to the Chamber of Commerce, 
Glasgow i 

Cotton Manufacture of China.—Amongst 
the only cotton goods exported from Chine 
are nankcens, and afew chintzes. Barrow 
mentions, that the cotten from which the for- 
merarticle is made, when cultivated in the 
sotithern provinces, is said, from the greater 
heat, to lose its peculiar yellow tint, in the 
course of two or three years. But this Mr. 
Barrow thinks cannot be the case, having 
himself, he says, raised’the nankeen cotton at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and found the third 
year’s crop of as. full and rich a tint as the 
first. He states the productions of all the | 
fabrics of “they Chinese manufacture at the 
tine he Visited the country in 1792 tobe sta- 
ry, attributing this tothe want of proper 
ee ezement from the government, and to 
rigid adherence of the people to ancient 
usage. *But to keep a manufacture ina pro- 
gressive state, there must be a progressive de- 
mand for its products ; and the Chinese man- 
ufactures having ho means of disposing of any 
surplus quantity, must shape the supply to 

the wants of their own Consumption. 


The Chinese, over. and above the cotton 








ture, import largly from India. This inter- | 


course commenced about forty years ago.— 
A famines which happened in China About | 
that period, induced the government to di- 


portion of the land should be thrown into the | 
cultivation of grain. Since then, the impor- 
- tation from India has been eonsides ‘able, al- 
though constituting but a small part of what 
is consumed in their manufacture. Small, 
however as they consider, it, its amount has 
been nearly equal toa halfof the quantity re-| 
quired for the whole cotton manufacture of | 
Great- Britan. 

Account of the Progress made in the Cultiva- | 








appear to have beenas follows :-— 
From the British West 





Indies - - - - - - 6,800,000 Ibs. 
The French and Spanish 7 

Colonies - - - - + 6,000,000’ 
The Dutch - - - - += 1,700,000 
The Portuguese - - - - 2,500,000 
The Isle of Bourbon by 

Ostend - - - - + + 100,000 
Smyrna and Turkey - - - 5,700,000 

22,300,000 lbs. 


Had we continued to be confined to these 
countries for our supply of cotton, the pro- 
gress of the manufacture would have been 
| greatly retarded, frem the difhiculty which 


| would have been experienced in making the 


production of the raw material keep pace with 
the increasing consumption; and, added to 
this, we might not have been able to obtain 
the qualities of wool, suited to the finer de- 
scriptions of goods, which the improved state 
of the machinery now enabled us to under- 
take. 

But fortunately about the year 1760, the 
planters inthe southern states of the Ameri- 
can union, began to turn their attention to the 
raising of cotton wool, and, besides carrying 
the cultivation of the article to a great extent, 
they produced qualities of cotton before un- 
known. Inthe year 1792, the quantity of 


'| cotton exported from the United States was 


only 138,328 libs. At present the annual ex- 
port is supposed to be not less than 60,000,- 
000 of libs.. and the amout is yearly increas- 
ing. . 

"Phe Américan cotton wool first brought te 
this country was very il! cleaned, and, in con- 
sequence, was for some time indiscriminately 
applied to the manufacture of the coarser 
species of goods. It was soon, however, per- 
ceived that the cotton growa upon the coast, 
termed Sea-island Cotton, had a finer and long- 
er staple than that grown farther back in the 
country, and known by the name of Upland 











tion of Cotton Wool.—In the year 1787, the| 
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descriptions of cotton imported into Britain |/afier a succession of trials, that this wool was 
ascertained to be ofa qyality in every respect 
, superior to the cotton of the Isle of Bourbon. 
Indeed, it was not before the year 1796, that 
the finest description of it was applied to the 
| purposes for which Bourbon wool had till then 


, been used, and which it soon entirely supplant- 
ed; the second quality of it, m like manner, sup- 
| planting the Brazil wool, in many kinds of 
goods for which it had been employed. 

The upland cotton is a different species 
from the sea island, and is separated with such 
difliculty from the seed, that the expense of 
cleaning this wool must have put a stop to its 
farther cultivation, had not Mr. Eli Whitney, 
a gentleman of the State of Massachusetts, in 
the year 1795, invented a machine by which 
the operation is easily and successfully ac- 
complished. 

There are two qualities of this cotton, the 
one termed upland Georgia, grown in the 
States of Georgia and South Carolina, and the 
other, of superior quality, raisd upon the banks 
of the Mississippi, and distinguished in the 
market by the name of New-Orleans Cotton,. 

‘There was at first a strong prejudice against 
this wool; it was supposed that it was. of aft 
inferior quality, and did net receive a good 
eolourin dyeing ; but being found suitable to - 
different coar e fabrics, its cultivation was so # 
rapidly extended, that, in the.year 1807, 
55,018,448 lbs. of upland cotton were eager’ 
ed from the United States. : 


The cotton of the finest quality ever brought 
to the English market, or probably ever grown,. 
was that raised in the Island of Tobago, up- 
‘on the estate of Mr. Robley, between_ the 
years 1789 and 1792. ‘That gentlemen car- 
ried the cultivation of this article to some exe 
tent, but the price of cotton falling very low, 
aid the growing of sugar becoming extremely 
profitable in Consequence of the destruction of 
the-sugar plantations in the French islands, he: 
was induced to convert his totton plantation: 
into asugar one.. The production of cottor 
of this description. has nevér been attempted 


| Cotton. But it'was not for several years, and j by any other ‘person, ca it is- believed 
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-sumes thatit is to be made rich, but by its 


“he can, with advantage to himself, exchange 


this order of things, the production of the 2 : 
whole will be the greatest, and every one be padded in order to produce heat and fermenta- || 
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valuable to a country, only inas far as by 
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that | the price it would yield would amply re- {| best paid for what he produces. If these) tion ; and a delay of six months is 


pay its. expenses. 

, Until lately, it was thought that the cotton 
wool of India, from the shortness of its staple, 
could not be spun to advantage upon our im- 
proved machinery, and, in consequence, the 
greater part of the Indian cotton brought to 
this country was spun upon the common jen- 
ny, and used as weft for the coarsest calicoes. 
A part of this wool still continues to be thus 
applied,but a great proportion of itis now 
mixed with the longer staple wools of other 
countries, and by that means brought into a 
state fit for the mule and spinning frames. It 
is tobe expected that more pains will now be 
bestowed upon the culture of this article in 
India than has hitherto been done. The open- 
ing of the trade will introduce competition, 
and planters will find that a better quality will 
command a proportionally higher price. The 
impolitic regulations, however, established 
under the monopoly for securing the collec- 
tion of the Tevenue, and preserving’ the ex- 
elusive trade, being in many piaces still al- 
lowed to exist, retard that improvement which 
would otherwise take place. 

Cotton Manufacture of America.—The 
American Government has evinced great 
anxiety for the accomplishment ofthis object, 
without considering that manufactures are 


their means the people can be supplied with 
the article cheaper than they are able to pro- 
eure itelsewhere. When a manufacture re 
quires the support of bounties, or of laws_pro- 
hibiting the importations of similar articles, 
it is a consumption of the national wealth to 
encourage the prosecution ofa branch of in- 
dustry incapable of maintaining itself. ‘There 
is no great error in policy than this; and yet 
we see it every day committed, by young na- 
tions forcing manufactures, before the circum- 
stances of the country admit such undertak- 
Ings ; and by old nations persisting in the ma- 
nufacture of articles which from natural dis- 
advantages, they cannot produce atso low a 
price as that at which they might purchase | 
them from others. 

The favourite system of supplying every 
thing within itself is alike adverse to individ- 
ual advantage, and to the increase of national 
riches. A division of employments among 
nations, founded upon existing local, or acci- 
dental circumstances, is as much in unison 
with the sound principles of political science, 
and as much calculated to promote the gen- 
gral benefit, as in the division of labour and 
empleyinents among individuals. It is not 
by a nation manufacturing every thing it con- 


people being profitably employed ; and this 
ean only be accomplished by’the industry 
which every individual practises, being what 


with the industry practised by others. Under 


| article, it is adverse to the proper and advap- 








principles be just, it must be a misapplication 
of American capital and industry to withdraw 
them trom there present employment, in ex- 
tending the cultivation of the soii, and in cir- 
culating its products—undertakings which 
the people find profitable,—to force them in- 
to manufacturing concerns supported by mon- 
oplies and bounties. 

Before America can be in a state to carry | 
on manufactures in competition with those of| 
Europe, her vast tracks of unoccupied land, 
into which the growing population of her old- 
er settlements is reguiariy flowing, must be 
stocked. Until this is the case, her supply of 
labourers will be kept below the demands, 
and the wages of labour above those paid in 
the better peopled countries of Europe. Be- 
sides the effect which this state of the sup- 
ply of labour has of increasing the cost of the 





tageous execution of the work. The work- 
men are too independent, and in consequence 
too unsettled, to submit to that discipline and 
course of training from which alone excel- 
lence of quality, anda ready production of 
quantity, are to be obtained. 





From the Democratic Press. 


SOAP SUDS A MANURE. 

A few years ago my attention was attracted 
by the soil of a garden, reduced to a state of 
poverty very unfriendly to vegetation. Inter- 
est in its future produce, influenced my wish- 
es forits restoration. An invigorating man- 
ure was necessary ; but such a stimulus could 
not be easily procured. While considering 
which of the succedanea within my reach, had 
the greatest probable appearance of succeed- 
ing, it occurred, that possibly some trivial ad- 
vantage might be derived from the oil and al- 
kali suspended in the waters of a washing.— 
Pits were immediately ordered to be made, 
and in them, the contents of a tub, which my 
servant usually committed to the common 
sewer, were carefully deposited ; as washing 
succeeded washing, other pits were dug and 
filled ; so that the whole garden, a small por- 
tion excepted, has in this manner been water- 
ed and enriched : that small portion remains 
a visible demonstration ofthe utility of this 
manure. There vegetation is still languid ; 
while the residue ofthe garden, invigorated 
by the suds only, annually exhibits a luxuri- 
ance almost equal to any thing this fertile 
neighbourhood can produce. 

Remarks on the above by the Rev. Thomas 
Falconer. 7 

1. The above important experiment may 
perhaps remind the reader of the principle 
ingredients of the oil compost, suggested by 
Dr. Hunter of York. ~ In this simple fluid 
manure we have an animal oil, and the same 
alkali, but neither of them, perhaps, in so pure 
a state as in the manure, with the addition of} 
fresh horse dung. ‘The fresh horse dung is 








Supposed t 
be necessary, to make the compost fit for ka 


All, however, that seems to be gained by the 
horse dung, is the animal oil, which may be 
united to the alkali during the progress of 
fermentation, and the straw, which in the fep. 
mentation of the compost will bind the magg 
together, and when decomposed on the 
ground will aflord a small supply of vegetable 
matter. Ifwe make the comparison strict} 
accurate on the other side, we may observe, 





that in the fluid manure there must be an jp. 
creased quantity of animal matter in the wat. 
er, after it has been used for the purpose of 
washing linen. 

‘The experiment then shews what is the aq. 
vantage of the application of the oil and alkali 
only, as a manure, and perhaps the delay of 
months in preparing the compost would not 
he compensated by any superior efficacy, that: 
may be expected to arise from the combina. 
tion of the horse dung. It also appears from 
the experiment, that the compost isa more 
useful discovery than Dr. Hunter himself 
could justly infer from his own limited ex. 
perience of its effects. : 

11. This mixture ofan oil and an alkalp 
has been more generally known than adopted, 
as a remedy against the insects, which infest 
wall fruit trees. It will destroy the insects 
which have already formed their nests and 
bred amongst the leaves. When used in the 
early part of the year, it seems to prevent the 
insects from settling upon them ; but whether 
by rendering the surface of the leaf disagreea- 
ble to the bodies of these animals, and thus re- 
pelling them or neutralizing the acid they de- 
posite, and thus preventing the leaf from con- 
tracting into a necessary form fer their re- 
ception, | cannot presume to determine.— 
One of the modes by which this mixture’ im 
directly contributes to the fertility of the. 
ground, may be by its destruction of the in- 
sects, which prey upon the plants. It is 
also, I think, to be preferred to the lime “wa- 
ter, as the wood ashes and lime, which Mr. 
Forsyth recommends to be used for the re- 
moval of insects.._It is preferable to the lime 
water an: the lime, because lime loses its caus- 
ticity, and with that its efficacy, by exposure to 
air, and must consequently be frequently appli- 
ed ; and to the dredging the leaves with the 
fine dust of wood ashes and lime, because the 
same effect is produced by the mixture without 
the same labor, and is obtained without ex- 
pense. | 

Mr. Speechley, in his treatise on the vine, 


‘published in 1796, has used this mixture with 


great success ; but he has applied 1t awkward- 

ly and wastefully. He directs it to be pour- 

ed from a ladder out of a watering pot over 

both trees and wall, beginning at the top of 
the vale, aud bringing it on in courses from 

top to bottom. Mr. Speechley is not the 

first person who has thought of this applicae: 
tion of the mixture. It is a fact which has 

been long known and neglected, 
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short time ; and this operation should be re- 
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A considerable extent of wall may be wash- 
ed by means ofacommon garden pump in a 


eated as often as a supply of the mix- 
mixture can be procured ; or ifthe water of a 
washing cannot be had, a quantity of potash 
of commerce dissolved in water may be sub- 
stituted. ‘The washing of the trees and wall 
twice a week for three weeks’ in the spring | 
will be sufficient to secure them from the in- | 
juries of these insects. On the whole then, 
this must be considered as a valuable manure, | 
as it can be obtained easy, at small expense, | 
and in large quantities ; and when its nature | 
js well understood, will probably be no less | 
esteemed, by the farmer than horse dung.— 
To the gardener as well as the farmer, it is 
useful mixed with mould as a fertilizing com- 
post; or when fluid may be applied to his 
fruit walls, as a wash fatal to the noxious 
prood of predatory insects. NicHonson’s 
Jour. V. 20. 

Remarks of a Countryman. 

The discovery of Soap Suds as a manure, is 
worthy of the consideration of agriculturalists | 
enerally. In addition to the applications of | 
it, pointed out by Mr. Falconer, I have used 
it with some success in the preservation of cu- 
cumber vines from the bugs which are so de- 
trimenital to them. I also think that water, 
and musk melon, vines might be preserved 
from the bugs by a timely application of Suds. 
The advantages of it are not sufficiently knowa. 





upon long radical footstalks ; the simple leaf 
is elliptical, smooth, thick, and serrated to- 
wards the top. This plant isa native of Au- 
stria and Italy, and was unknown to the gar- 
dens in this country till cultivated by Mr. 
John Gerard in 1596. Ifthe weather be 
sufficiently mild, it flowers in January, and 
hence the name of Christmas Flower. 

If any arguments were required to evince 
the necessity of botanical accuracy in discrim- 
inating medicinal plants, the Helleborus Ni- 
ger would furnish us with many facts on which 
such arguments might be deduced. Fora 
'great number of instances are recorded of the 
effects of this plant, by which it since appears 
that other plants were mistaken for it, and 


ate the Helleborus viridis, Adonis vernalis, 
Trollius europwus, Actaea spicata, Astrantia 
major, and Aconitum Napellus ; and as the 
roots of these plants possess very different 
powers, we cannot be surprised that the med- 
ical history of this root is not only confused 
and contradictory, but calculated to producc 
very mischievous and even fatal consequen- 
ces. 

The taste of the fresh root is bitterish, and 
somewhat acrid, and according to Grew, “ be- 
ing chewed, and for some time retained upon 
the tongue, after a few minutes it seemeth to 
be benumbed, and affected with a kind of par- 
alytic stupor, or as when it has been burnt 
with eating or supping any thing to hot.” It 





Future experiments | am disposed to believe 
willstamp a value on it far beyond what we 
at present conceive or anticipate. 


A COUNTRYMAN. 
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Medical Botany. 
Selected for the Plough Boy, by the Editor. 


No. XVI. 

HELLEBORUS NIGER. BLACK HEL- 

. LEBORE, Or, CHRISTMAS ROSE. 
The root is perennial, rough, knotted, and 
externally of a black colour, internally whi- 
tish, sending off many strong round long fi- 
bres ; the flower stalks are erect, round, ta- 
ering and towards the bottom reddish ; the 
Abn Be leaves supply- the place of the 
calyx,.and are oval, concave, and generally 
indented at the top ; the petals are five, large, 








roundish, spreading, at first ofa white colour, | 


succeeded by redish tints, but finally putting 
ona greenish appearance ; the nectaria are 
about eight in number, tubulated, some- 
what compressed. bilabiated, and of a green- 
ish yellow colour; the filaments are white, 
the anthére yellow ; the germina vary, com- 
monly from four to eight, and the capsulas, or 
pods, contain many oval shining blackish 


also emits a nauseous acrid smell, but being 
_long kept both its sensible qualities and med- 
'icinal activity suffer very considerable diminu- 
tion. Bergius has very properly attended to 
, this circumstance, for in defining its virtues he 


' dryness. 

It seems tohave been principally from its 
purgative quality that the ancients esteemed 
this root such a powerful remedy in maniacal 
disorders, with a view to evacuate the atra 
bilis, from which these mental diseases were 
supposed to be produced; but though evacu- 
ations be often found necessary in various 
cases of alienations of mind; yet as they can 
be procured with more certanity and safety 
by other medicines this catholicon of antiqui- 
'| ty is now almost entirely abandoned. At pre- 
sent it is looked upon chiefly as an alterative, 
and in this light is frequéntly employed in 
small doses for attenuating inviscid humours, 
promoting the uterine and urinary discharges, 
and opening veterate obstructions of the re- 
moter glands : it often proves a very power- 
ful emmenagogue in plethoric habits, where 
steel is ineffectual, or improper. It is also 
recommended in dropsies, and some cutaneous 
diseases. The watery extract of this reot, 
made after the manner directed in the phar- 
macopeeias, is one of the best and safest pre- 
parations of it, when designed for a cathartic, 
as it contains both the purgative and diuretic 








seeds ; the leaves are compound, divided in 


parts of the Hellebore ; it may be given ina 


# peculiar manner, or pedated, and stand { dose from ten grains toa scruple, or more.— 








actually employed ; of these we may enumer- | 


considers it under three different degrees of 


A tincture of this drug is also ordered in the 
pharmacopeeias, which is preferred for the 
purpose ofan alterative and deobstruent > of 
which a tea-spoonful twice a day may be con- 
sidered a common dose. 





From the New Jersey Eagle. 
ASHES FOR MANURE. 


Ashes, as a manure, is very deservedly ris- 
ing in the estimation of Agriculturists ; but 
they have hitherto been considered as suita- 
ble only for low and moist soils : a cold and 
sour spot undoubtedly needs them more than 
any other, but I have after long experience, 
found them better than any other manure, in 
allsorts of land. They are, besides their nu- 
tritive qualities, an excellent antidote to the 
ravages of worms and insects; consequently 
are better calculated for cabbages, turnips, cu- 
cumbers, melons, peas and other pulse: the . 
ashes should be spread evenly, and not in too 
great quantities. Wood ashes are an excel-’ 
len nourishment for the roots of trees; they 
restore to trees what has been taken from 
them. Ashes should always be laid on the 
surface, for there is nothing in them that will 
evaporate; their tendency is downwards, and 
their salts sink too low, ifthey be put under 
the surface. They should be spread upon 
planted ground immediately before rain, 
which will dissolve and soften their acrimony, 
for tender plants, in dry weather, will be apt 
to receive injury from them. <A few bushels 
onan acre are a good dressing for low, grass 
lands. Ashes in their full strength are cere 
tainly preferable for manure, but when leach- 
ed they answer a very good purpose ; the 
earthy particles are but little diminished, and 
some of the saline particles remain. ; 

| An Essex Farmer. 
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DOMESTIC MEMORANDA. 


Apples and Pears Have been produced on 
trees raised from seeds, in the short space of 
four years, by the following mode :—Sow the 
kernels in seperate pots in November, and 
place them in a green house during winter. 
They will vegetate in February. At midsum- 
mer remove the plants into a seed-bed in 
rows, about 14 inchesapart. In the autumn 
of the following year transplant them inte a 
nursery, at distances of six feet. Every suc- 
ceeding winter prune away all small trifling 
lateral shoots, leaving the stronger laterals at 
their full length to the bottom, and so dispos- 
ing the branches, that the leaves of the upper 
shoots may not shade those underneath, Ap- 
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nels afford their first blossom before they are 
8 or 10 yearsold; but treated as above, they 
will yield fruit at four or five years old. 





may be prevented, or its progress checked, b 





as much copperas as will give it aclear yellow. 
A hue, : 
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ple-trees raised in the common way from ker- ~ Y: 


Dry Rot.—-'l his testructive enemy of buildiggs, — *. 
which generally commences its ravages tn cellars, a 


white-washing them yearly, mixing with the washe 7 
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AN ADDRESS, 

Delivered at the Third Anniversary of the Al- 
bany County Agricultural Society, by Jesse 
Bugu, Esq. in October last. 

< (CONCLUDED.) 

Another point of primary importance in 
ood farming, but in which our county is de- 

Datites is thé draining of wet and marshy 

grounds. Much of our best land ts not only 

rendered useless by this neglect, but it often 
becomes the local cause of sickness and death. 

» Tfour farmers would annually devote a few 

days after harvest to ditching their wet grounds, 

g them of their bogs and brush, 
they would greatly improve the beauty and 


» productiveness of their farms, and contribute 


to the health of their neighbourhood. 


Let me impress upon you, gentlemen, the 
importance of obtaining the best breeds. of 
stock, and of keeping them well. it costs no 
more to keep a sheep whose fleece will bring 
you six shillings or a dollara pound, than one 
whose fleece is worth but three shillings per 

ound—no more to keep one whose carcase 
is worth at market from five to ten dollars, 


than one which will bring you only one doilar | 


ortwo dollars. The Merino and Leicester 
breedsare among us; and the extra cost of 
procuring them in the first instance, is soon 
remunerated by the increased value of the 
stock. Wool is becoming a valuable staple 
of our country; and the domestic demand 
alone is likely to increase ina ratio greater 
than the increase of our stocks. It will not 
be denied, that our fine woolled sheep have 
increased ten fold within the last ten years 3 
and yet the supply is so inadequate to the de- 
mand, that a merchant in New-York recently 
imported a cargo of: wool from Liverpool, 
which he sold to our manufacturers at a hand- 
some profit. This fact should do away any 
doubts which may exist in the minds of wool 
growers, as to the home demand for this ar- 
ticle. 


The advantages of a good breed of neat cat- 
tle, of horses, and of swine, over bad ones, 
must be equally apparent. The former ge- 
nerally require less food to subsist them than 
the latter, as they roam less, and are more do- 
cile and orderly in their habits. 

But the advantages of good feeding, wheth- 
er we regard the fleece, the labour, the milk, 
or the carcase, are much greater than would 
be imagined on a superficial view, particular- 
ly to milch cows. ‘The English board of ag- 
riculiure, have published an account of the 
product and profit, of a cow kept by William 
Cramp, of Lewes. The cow was generally 
fed with half'a bushel of grains, malt dust and 
shorts, per day, besides roots and grass, and 
kept ina stable. The expense of her keep- 
ing averaged 232, 5s. 3d. ($103) per annum, 


/ ~** and amounted to $412 in the four years; and 


et the net profitsof this cow are stated to 
Love amounted to 9170 a year, or $680 for 


} 


| had been selected out of a drove. 


the whoie time. 
quarts of milk per day, which produced from 
‘five to eighteen pounds of butter per week. 
|The skim milk and manure were taken into 
‘the account of profits. 


‘ 7 . 7 * 
The Massachusetts Agricultural Repository 


| affords a case equally remarkable. Mr. Oakes, 


of Danvers, purchased a cow in 1813, which 
Sie was 
then five years old. With ordinary keeping, 
he’ made from her milk, in that year, 180!bs. 
butter. In 1814, he fed her wih 10 or 12 
bushels of meal, and she produced him 300 
pounds of butter. In 1815, he gave her from 
30 to 35 bushels of meal, and her butter ex- 
ceeded 400 lbs. In 1816, she was fed witha 
bushel of meal per week, and all her > skim 


September, she produced 484 1-2 pounds, 
and suckled her calf five weeks of the time. 
The cow was exhibited at the latter date, and 
took the premium ai Brighton fair. 

With the same attention to feeding, and 
care in Crossing and preserving our best ani- 
nals, that has been bestowed upon these sub- 
jects in Great Britain, Iam persuaded our 
cattle might, i a few years, be made to equal 
any in the world. 

As improved implements of agriculture are 











coming into use, as their advantages are ap- 
preciated, I will omit what I designed to say 
on this subject, and invite your aitention to 


gardens and orchards, as not only sources of | 
convenience and comfort, but of economy and | 


profit. 

The productions of a good kitches garden, 
contribute essentially to the sustenance and 
health of afamily. They afford an agreeable 
variety in our diet, and are one of the best 
ornaments in the vicinity of a farm house.— 
Half an acre of ground, devoted to garden 
fruit, and the cultivation of vegetables and 
vines, if well attended to, is generally more 
profitable, in the economy of-a family, than 
any other two acres upon a farm. When, in 
travelling, we see a garden abounding with 
vegetables, studded with fruit trees and shrub- 
bery, and ornamented with borders of flowers, 
we involuntarily ascribe to the unknown pos- 
sessors, industry, good taste, hospitality and 
comfort. And I should be disingenuous did | 
not add, that the female part of the family 
come in for a large share of the imputed me- 
rit. The expense of cultivating such a gar- 
den is comparatively nothing. An occasion- 
al hour in the morning and evening, or on a 


lowery day, aided by the always ready assist- | 


ance of the females, is all that is requisite. 
Fruit trees, whether ofthe orchard or gar- 
den, are a source of substantial profit. A gen- 
tleman in this neighbourhood, has sold garden 
fruit, from two acres of land, in one year, for 
more than one thousand dollars; and I know 
of orchards which yield the proprietors from 
500 to 1000 dollars perannum. But inde- 
pendent of considerations of profit, the satis- 





faction of having, for our families and friends, 


Thi cow gavetrem oy ur <2 | 


milk; and between the 5th April and 25th | 


i 


a Cocimabl or pulucds duit, as of at. 
‘self ample compensation tor the io of 
| es . ° , . 

|raising it. And how pleasant it + to & cecia} 


mind, especially to the sons of N. w-Englard, 
| to perpetuate the hospitality of ‘heir fs ' ers, 
|| by treating a circle of neighbours, seated round 
} a winter evening’s fire, with the sparkling ci- 
| der and spicy apples of bis orchard. ‘These 
|, Social meetings among neighbours, which good 
| cider and good apples tend to produce, are 
calculated to beget good will, to promote 
| friendly intercourse, and to elicit and exte qd 
| the sphere of useful knowledge. 1 have said 
} nothing of cider as a table drink, nor of its 
| usefulness as a substitute for ardent spirits 
‘during the hay and harvest season. These 
| advantages you can all appreciate. 

|_ As connected with the orchard and garden, 
| T would strongly recommend that a nursery, 
ona small scale, be formed by every farmer, 
I have made one of 2000 trees, embracing all 
| the kinds that are cultivated among us, the 
_ whole expense of which, including labour, has 
‘not exceeded fifteen dollars. The seeds and 
| stones should be gathered as the fruit ripens, 
or is used, and deposited in a box of dry sand 
|or earth, until they are sown in November. 
|The plants should be kept clean from weeds 
and grass, and the earth loosened between the 
‘rows at least once a year. The process of 
| inoculating is simple, and may be learnt with 
.a little practice. 

Men often object to planting fruit trees and 
nurseries, on the plea that they may never 
live to enjoy the fruits of them. Such an ob- 
jection is mercenary and selfish, and betrays 
an ignorance, or disregard, of the obligations 
we all owe to posterity and to patriotism. 

Nothing will tend more to promote know- 
ledge and improvement in husbandry, than 
the establishment of agricultural libraries in 
towns or districts—to consist, in the outset, of 
at least some of the best American publica- 
tions ; and the collection may be subsequent- 
ly enlarged according to the ability and dis- 
position of the proprietors, Chemistry has 
been successfully employed for years, in aid- 
ing the operations of capital and skill, for in- 
creasing the products of agricultural labour, 
and improving the arts. To appropriate their 
joint labours to our individual profit, it is ne- 

essary we should become acquainted with 
their discoveries and improvements; and the 
sooner we attain this knowledge, the more we 
shall be benefitted by it. I know that book 
knowledge, as it is sometimes called in deri- 
sion, 1s scouted by many as unworthy their at- 
tention; by many, I fear, who do not appre- 
ciate its advamtages, for the reason that they 
are strangers to it; and sometimes, perhaps, 
from a propensity inherent in human nature, 
to treat lightly privileges which they do not 
possess. ‘The book knowledge which I would 
recommend, is not the wild theories of specu- 
j lative men. Most of our agricultural books 
are written by experienced farmers, many of 
whom have been aided in their practice by 
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the lights of science ; and they comprise va- 


Juable experiments, made with accuracy, in 
the various branches of husbandry.* The me- 
moirs of the Philadelphia society, the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Repository, the Practi- 
cal Farmer, by Gen. Armstrong, Taylor’s Ar- 
rator, Coke on Fruit Trees, and some works 
onthe treatment of live stock, together with 
The Plough Boy, would forma valuable col- 
lection, the cost of which would not exceed 
thirty dollars. The American Farmer, a ve- 

valuable periodical paper published at Bal- 
timore, and wholly devoted to our interests, 
would add four dollars to the annual expense, 
and be a great accession in point of utility.— 
] will add to the list, the late edition of Wil- 
lych’s Domestic Encyclopedia, revised by 
Professor Cooper, as a work which contains 
much that is useful and interesting in husband- 
ry and domestic economy, and which compris- 
es the latest improvements tn the mechanic 
and household arts, in agriculture and 
science, with many illustrative plates. This 
valuable work, which is in three 8vo. volumes, 
would noi swell the total expense to fifty dol- 
lars. 

Gentlemen, I appeal to your interest, as 


well as your patriotism, in behalf of the ma- | 


nufactures of our country. For several years, 
the importations of foreign goods have exceed- 
edour annual exportations, some millions of 
doilars. ‘To make up the deficit, specie has 
been drained from the country, a vast debt 
has accumulated against us in Europe, and 
thirty millions of public stock has been trans- 
ferred to tareign hands. ‘The United States 
Ry nearly two millions of dollars annually to | 

uropeans, as interest on stock which they 
hold, It is wise to anticipate the crisis which 
this state of things must ultimately produce. 
Who among you would consider himself in a 
thriving way, if his purchases exceeded the 
sales of his produce one or two hundred dol- 
lars a year? The good sense of every man 
must convince him, that such a balance of 
trade would soon produce bankruptcy. What 
woiild be the conduct ofa discreet manager, 
ifhe had parted with his money, his stock, 
and run in debt besides, by annual balances 
accumulating against him? He would at once 
} pt a part of his family to the wheel and the 

oom, to the bench and the anvil, and thereby 
save his merchant’s and mechanic’s bills— 
feed the manufacturers of his family with a 
partof his produce—exchange another part 
with his neighbours for necessaries which he 
stood in absolute need of, and take care that 
in future, his expenses should never exceed 
hisincome. A nationis a family on a large 
scale. Andas the American family abounds 
with artizans in all the useful branches of me- 
chanical labour, I leave you to carry out the 
parallel. 

Upon our wives and daughters devolves no 
inconsiderable task in the work of economy 
and improvement. With them rests, almost 
exclusively, the business of houschold manu- 
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‘strain in the tendons of the legs, the ligaments 
of the joints, or in the shoulders, happen fre- 


factures. And to them belongs, Specially, 
the example of evincing their worth, and, | 
may add, their patriotism, by substituting the 
substantial and comfortable goods of their own 


looms, for the flimsy fabrics of Europe and | 


Asia. Theirs is the task of introducing and 
perpetuating system aud economy in the 
household ; and of preserving, by their good 
temper. affability and domestic virtues, from 
sinks of dissipation and haunts of idleness, | 
their husbands, brothers and sons. In fine, 
theirs is almost the magic power of render- 
ing 
‘* Home, the resort 

“Of peace, of love, of joy and plenty.” 
With these high. responsibilities upon them, 
added to the flattering evidences which our 
fairs have exhibited of their efficient co-ope- 
ration in promoting the objects of this socie- 
ty, they merit, and will receive, our warmest 
gratitude and affection. 
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L AMENESS. * 


The steps of a horse in a sound state are 


equai and uniform; a certain harmony sub- 
sisting in the motion of the whole body and 
limbs ; any deviation from this harmony, orde- 
fect in moving the legs, is termed lameness. 
Various are the causes which may occasion 


lameness, and frequently a combination of | 


causes may take place at one and the same 
‘time in different parts of the same limb; for 
‘instance, a prick with a nail in the foot, and a 


quently together ; for as the pain arising from | 
the nail in the quick causes the horse to trip | 
and stumble in riding, an exertion to save the 
pained foot may, and indeed frequently does, 
occasion the straining of the ligaments of the | 
joints, or-the tendons Nc. of the legs; and | 
thus a complication of the causes of lameness 








is produced. The same effects are likewise | 
produced from excrescenses growing upon the | 
bones of the legs, which occasion pain; an ex- 
ertion of the horse to save the pained limb | 


may occasion the straining some of the musg 
cles in the shoulders &c, Here it may be ne- 
cessary to make a remark on what is common- 
ly, though very erroneously, called a shoulder 
slip; this phrase is much in use, and may be 
supposed to imply a dislocation or a separa- 
tion of the scapula or shoulder-blade from the 
ribs, a circumstance that never can happen 
to this bone, from the nature of its junction 
with the ribs; for the scapula or shoulder- 
bone is not fixed to the body by 2ny articula- 
tion or joint, but by apposition, that is, laid 
along the outside of the ribs, and there fasten- 
ed by the muscles &c. which lie both on the | | 
inside and outside of the shoulder-bone ;, hence | 








* Clark on Horses~Edinburgh 1802. 


this method succeeding. 
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‘therefore it is bvidsel, that the nue ae and 
the tendons of the shoulders may be over- 
stretched or strained, but the bone itself can- 
not slip eut of its place without a force suffi- 
cient to destroy the texture of the muscled Ce 
which form the junction with the ribs; the 
jhigament which surrounds the articulation 
| where the humerus joins with the scapula, at 
ae point of the shoulder, is no doubt liable to 
be injured from strains, gc. in common with 
other joints of the body: Hence, therefore, 
the term of shoulder slip is improper, and only 
tends to mislead the young and unexperi- 
enced. 

Lameness frequently proceeds from tumors 
growing upon the bones of the legs, or on 
those immediately connected with them ;— 
these are commonly termed in horses splents, 
spavins, oslets, ringbones, &c. and are dis- 
tinguished, or named from the particular part 
‘of the limb on which they grow. ~ But, as 
these bony excrescenses (or exostoses, as they 
are called in the human body,) are not limit- 
‘ed to particular parts of the legs, but they 
grow on every bone of the body, aud some 
times are concealed in such situations, that it 
is impossible they can be discovered, although 
their effects in causing lameness. when connect- 
| ed with the parts that are conducive to motion, 
are very apparent; Jnstances of which might 
be met with almost every day, if horses were 
more dissected. Something of the same na- 
ture as these exostoses likewise takes plaee 
on the small bones of the joints, especially on 
‘those of the hind-legs; the ossens or bony 
matter proceeding from some morbid cause, 
forming a number of small tumors between 
the joint, and cementing ‘or joining tWo or 
more of these bones together, which, by. im- 
peding the action of the joint, occasions lame- 
ness. 

Many people flatter themselves that they 
can take off most of these bony excrescenses 
by blistering &c. even after they have acaquir- 
ed their utmost solidity; but those who are 
acquainted with the anatomical structure of 
the parts, the solidity and broad basis of these 
| bony tumors, together with the firm connec- 
tion they have with the bone on which the 
grow, will readily see the impracticability of 
It is true, in some 
cases. where these tumors have a narrow base, 
they may be chopt off with a chissel; but at 
the same time, it will be evident, that this 
operation must, in many cases, be attended 
with consequences much more detrimental to 
the horse thanthe splent, &c. would be in: its 
fullest growth; besides, a caries in the 
hone may follow from this operation, and’ the 
cicatrix that remains will disfigure the horse 








in its full extent; many splents of ah uncom- 
mon large sizé are daily seen on horses legs, 
yet they go quite sound. Hence, therefore, 
it is obvious, that it is not the size or largeness 
ofa splent that causes lameness, after it has 
grown to its full extent; but its interference 





more than the excrescence would have done ~~ 
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with some of the other parts that are subser- 
¥i2ht to the motion of the leg, where, by its 
connection, it impedes their motion, and -cau- 
ses lameness. 

It likewise frequently happens, that these 
excrescences grow up between the two small 
bones on the back part of the fore legs, and 
immediately under the tendon ; the grooves 
or hollows that are there formed on the sur- 
face of the excrescence, whilst it is in its soft 
state, by the frictions of the tendons, evident- 
ly show that they have been impeded in their 
motion, which will produce lameness. — In 
this situation, it becomes impossibie to apply 
any remedy whatever to remove this excres- 
cence ; besides it frequently happens that the 
leg-bones, in such cases, are considerably en- 
larged, for which there is no cure; this will 
be farther evident on inspecting the bare leg- 
bones, that may be found almost in every 
field, where dead horses are laid. 

That the same effect is produced by those 
excrescences growing on the Jeg-bones of 
horses, called splents, is very evident from 
their first beginning to rise on the outside of 
the bone; they distend or overstretch the pe- 
riosteum which covers the bone ; this creates 
pain, which is followed with lameness in 

orses; but when this membrane is either di- 
vided, ruptured or becomes benumbed by the 
distension it has undergone, the pain arising 
from it ceases, and, unless the excrescence 
communicates with some other bone, or pres- 
ses on some of the parts that are conducive to 
motion, as the tendons, &c. the lameness goes 
off, although the tumour on the bone remains 
in its full extent. 

Lameness likewise proceeds from blows, 
occasioning contusions or bruises, or from 
wounds and punctures, from watery or run- 
ning sores about the legs or heels, under eve- 
ry demonstration whatever, as in these cases 
the legs are more or less swelled and inflam- 
ed, of course they are stiffand unfit for ac- 
tion. 

Lameness likewise proceeds from long and 
continued violent exercise, which occasions 
too great a waste of the synovia or oily liquor 
which lubricates the joints; hence they become 
stiff, and, on the horse’s moving, make a crack- 
ling noise. It is likewise produced froma va- 
riety of other causes, which are confined to 
the hoofs, as pricks from nails in shoeing, 
wounds in the hoofs from nails picked up m 
ihe streets, glass, sharp pointed bones, &c.— 
which penetrate into the quick, from injurious 
shoeing, and paring the hoofs to excess, or 
suffering them to grow too large and long at 
the toes, by which the feet grow benumbed, a 
eontraction of the whole hoof, which is com- 
mouly by the name of hoof bound. This last 
disease is greatly forwarded by keeping the 

orse’s legs and hoofs too hot and likewise 

dry, by means of a great quantity of litter, 
and, perhaps, . hot ants at all times under 
them. The practice of the Arabians, ought, 


ia this respect, to be adopted, whichis, wash- } tion with respect to the seat of a horse’s lame- jj degree, to the pain of teething in childrer 





the day with cold water; and, although it be 
not expressly mentioned by the Count de Buf- 


fon, from whom the passage alluded to is quot- 


ed, yet it may be inferred, that the hoofs, at 
the same time, are moistened by the water.— 
This kind of treatment is natural to horses 
hoofs ; at the same time, it not only keeps the 
legs cool, but it contributes to brace and 
strengthen the muscular and tendinous fibres, 
and prevent swellings, &c. m them. How 
differently treated are the British horses in 
this respect? No such precautions are ever 
intentionally used to them, but directly the 
contrary; it may literally be said, that they 
are compelled at all times (when in stable) to 
stand on a hot bed; at the same time, their 
hoofs are basted with grease, oil, tar, or tur- 
pentine, things perfectly foreign, and ofa di- 
rect opposite quality to the intention of ap- 
plying them; by which means, the generali- 
ty of fine horses, that are much kept in stables, 
sooner or later, become cripples. 

Lameness likewise proceeds from corns, 
running thrushes, from gravel insinuating it- 
self between the shoe and the sole of the foot, 
especially in weak hoofs, or by forming a lodg- 
ment there, it at last penetrates into the quick, 
which is called graveling. . 

There is likewise another kind of lameness 
peculiar to the hind quarters, and which oc- 
casions a sudden jerking of the legs upwards 
on moving ; by some it 1s called springhalt ;— 
and by others click-spavin. ‘This complaint 
seems to be a particular affection of the nerves 
of the legs, which causes this kind of involun- 
tary. motion, for which no certain method of 
cure has as yet been discovered. 

Fromall these, a and variety of other causes, 
lameness is produced, the true state of which, 
in many cases, cannot be discovered by any 
external appearances; hence, practitioners 
ought to be very cautious in giving their opin- 
ions of the causes of lameness, before they 
positively determine on the particular seat of 
the disease, or the cause which produces it, 
without their having a sufficient or a visible 
proof to support their opinion, and be enabled, 
from the nature of the case, to prognosticate 
the event or the success, in performing the 
cure; for how frequently has it happened, 
from want of this precaution, together with a 
too superficial inspection of the parts, and too 
hasty a determination as to the seat or cause 
of lameness, that applications have been made 
to the sound parts, whilst the real cause has 
soon afterwards shown itself to be elsewhere, 
perhaps in the hoof, to the shame and confu- 
sion of the practitioner. Therefore, unless 
the cause of a horse’s lameness is perfectly 
evident, it will be prudent to examine at all 
times the foot of the lame limb first with care 
and attention ; and if it should appear doubt- 
ful, to inspect it next day asecond time, and 
even a third time may be needful, rather than 





to give too hasty or precipitate a determina- 


in the legs of their horses frequently through 
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ness ; for the foot is always to be suspected 
especially after a horse has been new shod: 
or has had its shoes fastened, or when the 
shoe is made too narrow or too strait for the 
hoof, or if there is a corn in the foot. A horse 
may be lame from a nail, although it may be 
not drove immediately into the quick, by itg 
thickness pressing on the soft parts, or from 
its being bent inwards upon the quick, or, when 
drove too near, it will raise a small portion of 
the hoof, its own breadth; and force it upon 
the quick; and this last cause is the reason 
why horses are a longer time lame, after such 
accidents, than when a nail is drove immedj- 
ately into the quick. A wound by a nail in 
the fleshy part of the foot, if seasonably dis. 
covered, and properly treated, suppurates 
kindly, and soon heals up; but a thin splin- 
ter (as mentioned above,) when raised from 
the hoof by a nail, and forced on the quick, 
has more lasting effects, the horse will be 
long lame ; it may be compared to a particle 
of sand or gravel in a man’s shoe, that is con. 
stantly pinching him, with this difference, that 
in the former, it cannot be so easily or so soon 
removed. 

From what has been said, it will be evident, 
that no certain rules can be laid down for dis. 
covering the true seat of lameness in a horse 
from the motion of the body, notwithstanding 
a great deal has been said on this subject by 
some people, who have pretended to this dis. 
covery; for when any of the parts which are 
necessary to the motion of the body are in 
jured, the adjacent parts will be affected more 
or less, and thus by a kind of sympathy, the 
whole limb &e. will be afiected ; thus a prick 
with a nail in the foot, will cause an inflamma- 
tion of the whole leg; the shooting pains, in 
these cases, may affect the muscles of the 
shoulders, so as to obstruct their motion, and, 


upon touching. or pinching these parts, the- 


horse will flinch, and show.a sense of pain in 
them, and a stiffness, in moving forward, or 
sidewise, that will be very apt to mislead the 
unwary, and make them conclude that the 
cause of lameness is centered entirely in the 


|shoulder, when, in fact, these are only symp- 


ains 
here 


toms which proceed from the shooting 
occasioned by the nail in the foot. 


are few people; perhaps, who have not expe+ 


rienced something like this in themselves, 
from cuts, punctures, boils, &c. 

The caution above mentioned will appear 
still more necessary, when it is considered that 
the bony excrescences, as formerly described, 
will excite the most acute pains whilst they 
are growing, by their extending or rei 
the membrane which eovers the’ bone, an 
which is always attended more or less with 
some degree of inflammation on the part, al- 
though, in some-cases, their situation cannot 
be perceived. And if I may be allowed to 
reason from analogy, the pain that is produced 
from splents, spavins, &c. in horses, whilst 
they are growing, may be compared, in somé 

















